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the patriarchs of the Old Testament and of the
Homeric age, and compared the growth of republican
government in Greece, Home, and modern Italy. How
liberty was lost is the next theme. The students were
reminded of Caesar and Cromwell, of the contrast
between "Western and Oriental despotisms, of the im-
provements in law which have often "been introduced
by military conquerors. They were then led to see
by the history of the fall of the Roman Empire how
"military monarchy came to share that fated dissolu-
tion that awaits every state and constitution." After
describing the fall of the Roman Empire, Smith gave
an account of the origin of the modern governments
of Europe.

Smith had Burke's " salutary prejudice." Despite a
private partiality for republican institutions, he saw,
like Montesquieu, in our constitution "a happy mix-
ture of all the different forms of government properly
restrained, and a perfect security to liberty and pro-
perty/5 The Commons in a great measure manage all
public affairs, as no money-bill can take its rise except
in that House. The judges are quite independent of
the king. The Habeas Corpus Act and the methods of
election are further securities of liberty. Lastly, "the
law of England, always the friend of liberty, deserves
praise in no instance more than in the careful provision
of impartial juries."

The first division of Justice concludes with an
excellent description of the struggle between the English
nation and King James 11., who "on account of his
encroachments on the body politic was with all justice
and equity in the world opposed and rejected."

In the second division of Justice, called Domestic